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Memorabilia. 


E Revue Hebdomadaire for 11 Oct. 

prints a chapter from a novel, entitled 
‘ Campagne,’ which is shortly to be published 
by M. Stock, and gives some particulars about 
the author, Mlle Raymonde Vincent—saying, 
perhaps a thought too strongly, that her work 
will carry significance because it speaks with 
the voice of the soil of France, a voice which 
has long been silent. This new author be- 
longs to a peasant family of Berry, and for 
the first seventeen years of her life was re- 
stricted to the farm and its surroundings, 
having never attended school or received any 
instruction beyond the catechism. How she 
learned to read and how, at the time of her 
leaving the country for Paris, she had be- 
come capable of writing the beautiful French 
of the chapter given as example remains a 
mystery. She was eighteen when she came 
to Paris. Her taste for literature developed 
rapidly ; new discoveries literary or musical 
impressed her with the vividness of actual 
events; and before long she felt the over- 
powering impulse to put forth something of 
what her mind had gathered, in a solitude 
exceptionally well shielded, by the power of 
an imagination left so long to its own activ- 
ity. The chapter the Revue offers to its 
readers—scenes in rustic France during the 
war—has extraordinary charm, freshness and 
sureness of touch. It has naturally much in 
common with the work of other youthful 
writers whose powers have developed in soli- 
tude; but it is also strongly individual, 
expressing a definite outlook towards life as 
the writer hag seen and understood it. 
Whether the book as a whole corresponds 
with the extracted chapter; whether it will 
or will not turn out to be the writer’s only 
book ; whether, young and highly impression- 








able and imaginative, she can preserve her 
originality amid the strong influences from 
so many quarters which will be brought to 
bear on her in Paris—all this remains to be 
seen, 


R some while now the real nature of 

time has been a subject engaging people’s 
thoughts, and new. emphasis of the popular 
kind is being laid on it by Mr. Priestley’s 
plays, ‘Time and _ the Conways’, at the 
Duchess Theatre and ‘I have been here 
before’ at the Royalty. So we were not sur- 
prised to find the B.B.C. recalling the well- 
known ‘ Adventure’ of Versailles, and to 
read Mr. J. R. Sturge-Whiting’s account of 
it in the Listener. It is, as he says, a tri- 
bute to the vital importance of this story that 
it is rarely quoted along with the flimsy inci- 
dents with which occult literature abounds. 
Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain—it is clear 
from one or two points in the paper that the 
writer did not know either personally—were 
not only ladies of high intelligence and 
scholarly training, good observers and not apt 
to be carried away. They had also the energy 
and the equipment to investigate what is re- 
corded of the changes in the spot to which 
they had wandered, the Petit Trianon, and 
test what they had seen by its history. The 
corroboration, as everyone knows, was amaz- 
ing. But as in the Listener, so in actuality 
the ‘ Adventure ’ must be set under the head- 
ing ‘ Things I Cannot Explain.’ 


OOKING through last week’s Bookseller, 
we noticed one or two points of interest 
to the general reader. Mr. Sanford Cobb, 
in his ‘ Confessions of a Young Man as a 
Bookseller,’ after discussing various ingenious 
ways of securing publicity—or what we observe 
is called ‘‘ promotion ’’ in the case of books 
and in booksellers’ dealings with publishers— 
comes at length to the conclusion: ‘‘ The 
best kind of promotion we have yet found is 
the good old reliable word-of-mouth publi- 
city. Beating the tom-toms may stir up a 
certain amount of interest, but the sales come 
from one person telling another what a good 
book he has just read.’’ He goes on to re- 
pudiate the word ‘‘salesmanship,”’ and to 
declare that all his customers understand that 
they may come into his store at any time 
without fear of being “‘ approached.” As a 
result the customers trust the bookseller and 
his recommendation, when it is given, carries 
weight. As Mr, Cobb truly says, it is com- 
forting in a world of high pressure to learn 
that such methods as his can succeed. 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


THE SUMMER THEATRICAL 
SEASONS AT RICHMOND AND 
TWICKENHAM, 1746-1753. 


I? is difficult to say whether the theatres 

which presented plays at Richmond and 
Twickenham in the middle of the eighteenth 
century should be termed provincial play- 
houses or deemed to be merely adjuncts to 
the London theatres and to provide outlets 
for the London actors in the summer vaca- 
tion. In his accounts of provincial theatres 
in the eighteenth century, Dr. F. T. Woop 
(clx. 184) discusses the theatre at Richmond 
but does not treat the playhouse at Twicken- 
ham. The Richmond theatre had summer 
performances frequently during the early 
part of the eighteenth century, but the Licen- 
sing Act of 1737 seems to have brought a tem- 
porary halt to its activities. By 1744 it was 
operating again, and by 1745 the actors 
who performed there had added perform- 
ances at Twickenham as supplementary to 
those at Richmond. The two theatres were 
operated in such fashion that a play given 
at Richmond on one night would usually 
have its next performance at Twickenham, 
with similar alternation of places of perfor- 
mance continuing throughout the season. In 
the Handlist to his ‘ History of Early 
Eighteenth-century Drama,’ Professor Nicoll 
records performances at Richmond for 1744 
and 1745 (with a few for 1746) and Genest 
ives only a few performances for the period 
rom 1744 to 1753. The following lists will, 
I think, represent the first complete publica- 
tion of the advertised performances for the 
two theatres from 1746 through 1753, all the 
material here being taken from the advertise- 
ments in the Daily Advertiser for those years. 


Summer of 1746. 


W. June 4. Twickenham Theatre. ‘ Con- 
scious Lovers.’ Young Bevil: Havard. Sir 
John Bevil: Burton. Sealand: Bridges. 
Myrtle: Cashel. Cimberton: Morgan. Hum- 
phrey: Philips, Daniel: Master Shuter. 
Tom: Chapman, Mrs. Sealand: Mrs. 
Bridges, Isabella: Miss Ferguson. Phillis: 
Miss Haughton. Indiana: Mrs. Vincent. 

Th. June 19. Twickenham. ‘ Constant 
Couple.’ Sir Harry Wildair: Chapman. 


Col. Standard: Bridges. Vizard: Havard. 





Clencher, Sen. : 


Philips, Clencher, Jun.: 
Master Shuter. 


Dicky; Miss Morrison. Tom 
Errand; Stoppelaer. Constable: Blakes, 
Lady Darling: Mrs, Bridges, Angelica: 
Mrs. Bland. Parly: Miss Ferguson. Alder- 
man Smuggler: Morgan. Lady Lurewell: 


Mrs. Vincent. School Boy, 
Th, June 26. Twickenham. ‘ Macbeth.’ 
8S. July 5. Richmond. ‘Oroonoko.’ Oroo. 
noko; Chapman, Imoinda: Mrs. Vincent. 
M. July 7. Richmond. ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 
Macheath; Cashell, Polly: Mrs. Vincent. 
‘ T. July 8 Twickenham. ‘ As You Like 
t.” 


T. July 15. Twickenham. 


‘ Measure for 
Measure.’ 


* Virgin Unmasked.’ 


W. July 16. Richmond. ‘Conscious 
Lovers.’ ‘ Virgin Unmasked.’ 

F, July 18. Twickenham.  ‘ Country 
Lasses.’ 


8S. July 19. Richmond. 
She Wou’d Not.’ 


‘She Wou’d and 


M, July 21. Richmond. ‘ Bold Stroke for 
a Wife.’ Not acted there for fourteen years. 
Col, Fainwell: Chapman. .‘ Damon and 
Phillida.’ 

S. July 26. Richmond. ‘ Way of the 
World.’ Benefit of Burton. Mirabel: 
Cashel. Millamant: Mrs, Vincent. ‘ Lying 
Valet.’ 

7. July 28. Twickenham.  ‘ Beggar's 
Opera.’ 

S. Aug. Richmond. ‘ Love Makes a 
Man.’ nett of Master Shuter and Miss 
Haughton. 

F. Aug. 8. Twickenham. ‘ Committee.’ 


‘What D’Ye Call It.’ Benefit of Miss Fer- 
guson and Miss Haughton. 
S. Aug. 9. Richmond. Never acted here 


before. ‘Sir Courtly Nice.’ Benefit of 
Philips. Sir Courtly Nice: Cross. Lord Bel- 
guard: Cashel, Farewell: Havard. Surly: 
Philips. Hothead: Bridges. Testimony: 

Morgan. Leonora: Mrs. Vincent. Violante: 
Mrs, Bland. Crack: Chapman, ‘ Phebe.’ 
Phebe: Mrs. Vincent. Chaunter: Cashel. 
Alderman Quorum: Philips. Hunter: Coy- 
ners, Scrip: Morgan. Cant: Bridges. Swab: 
Cross. Mump: Stoppelaer. Gage: Shuter. 
Constable: Burton. Tippet: Mrs. Bland. 
Tib Tatter: Miss Haughton. Grigg: Chap- 
man. 

W. Aug. 13. Richmond. ‘Tancred and 
Sigismunda.’ Benefit of Miss Ferguson. 
Tancred: Havard. Osmond: Cashel. Si#f- 
fredi: Bridges. Rodolpho: Burton. Laura: 
Miss Ferguson. Sigismuwnda; Mrs Vincent. 


‘ Beggar’s Wedding.’ 
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F, Aug. 15. Twickenham. ‘Sir Courtly 
Nice.’ ‘ Beggar’s Wedding.’ Benefit of 
Stoppelaer and Burton. 

§. Aug. 16. Richmond. ‘ As You Like It.’ 
‘Phebe.’ 

T. Aug. 19. Twickenham. ‘ Henry IV.’ 
‘Beggar’s Wedding.’ Benefit of Cashel. 

F. Aug, 22. Twickenham. ‘ Love Makes a 
Man.’ ‘Damon and Phillida.’ Benefit of 
Mrs, Chapman and Master Shuter. 

§, Aug. 23. Richmond. Not acted for six- 
teen years—‘' Woman is a Riddle.’ ‘ Lot- 
tery.’ Benefit of Cross, 

T. Aug, 26. Twickenham. ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor.’ Falstaff: Bridges. ‘Lottery.’ 
Jack Stocks; Chapman. Benefit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bridges. 

W. Aug. 27. Richmond. ‘Henry IV.’ 
‘Lottery.’ 

F, Aug, 29. Twickenham. Not acted for 
sixteen years— Woman’s a Riddle.’ ‘ Lot- 
tery.’ Benefit of Mrs, Bland, Miss Ferguson 
and Miss Haughton, 

M. Sept. 1. Richmond. Never acted 
there before — ‘Lying Lover.’ ‘ Phebe.’ 
Benefit of Mrs. Vincent. 

T. Sept, 2. Twickenham. ‘ Love for Love.’ 
‘Phebe.’ Benefit of Morgan. 

F, Sept. 5. Twickenham. ‘ Hamlet.’ 
‘Honest Yorkshireman.’ Benefit of Havard. 

8. Sept. 6. Richmond. ‘Careless Hus- 
band.’ ‘ Vintner Tricked.’ Benefit of Chap- 
man. 

T. Sept. 9. Twickenham. ‘ Careless Hus- 
band.’ ‘ Vintner Tricked.’ Benefit of Chap- 
man. 

W. Sept. 10. Richmond. ‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor.’ ‘ Lottery.’ 

8. Sept. 13. Richmond, ‘ Recruiting 
Officer.” Brazen: Chapman. Worthy: 
Havard. Justice Ballance: Bridges. Bul- 
lock: Phillips. Kite: Morgan. Justice 
Scruple: Burton. Justice Scale: Conyers. 
Constable: Beckham, Lucy: Mrs, Bridges. 
First Recruit’s Wife: Miss Ferguson. 
Second’s: Miss Morrison. Recruits: Stop- 
pelaer and Shuter. Melinda: Mrs. Bland. 
Rose: Miss Haughton. Sylvia: Mrs. Vin- 
cent. Never acted there before—‘ The Reso- 
lute Husband.’ Manly: Cashell. William 
Worthy: Philips. Archer: Cross. Heart- 
well: Burton. Gainlove: Conyers. Barber: 
Shuter. Lucy: Miss Haughton. Doctor Spe- 
cifick: Morgan. Peter: Stoppelaer. Flora: 
Mrs, Bland. Peg: Mrs. Vincent. Benefit of 
Cashel. 

M. Sept. 15. Richmond. Not acted for ten 
years—‘ Squire of Alsatia.’ Belfond: Cashel. 





Sir Wm. Belfond: Morgan. Str Edw. 
Belfond: Bridges. Truman: Havard. Lol- 
poo: Philips, Cheatly: Cross, Shamwell: 
Conyers, Capt, Hackum: Stoppelaer. Scra- 
peall: Master Shuter, Mrs. Termagent: 
Mrs. Bland. Isabella: Mrs. Vincent. 
Teresia: Miss Haughton. Lucia: Miss Mor- 
rison. Ruth: Mrs. Bridges. Squire: Chap- 
man. ‘King and Miller of {Mansfield.’ 
Benefit of Mr, and Mrs. Morgan. 

T. Sept. 16. Twickenham. Never acted 
there before—‘ Othello.’ Othello: Cashel. 
Iago: Cross. Brabantio: Bridges. Cassio: 
Havard. Duke: Beckham. Montana: Shuter. 
Gratiano: Burton, First Senator: Morgan. 
Roderigo: Chapman. Lodovico: Philips. 
Emilia: Mrs. Bland. Desdemona: Mrs, Vin- 
cent. Benefit of Philips and Mrs. Vincent. 

F. Sept. 19. Twickenham. ‘ Provoked Hus- 
band.’ Benefit of Conyers. ‘ Anatomist.’ 
Mons, Le Medicin: Shuter. 

S. Sept. 20. Richmond. Never acted there 
before—‘ The Silent Woman.’ ‘ Vintner 
Tricked.’ Benefit of Mr. and Mrs, Bridges. 

W. Sept. 24. Richmond. ‘ Busy Body. 
‘Lying Valet.’ 

F, Sept. 26. Twickenham. ‘ Busy Body.’ 
Busy Body: Chapman. ‘ Devil to Pay.’ Sir 
John Loverule: Lowe. Benefit of Cross. 

S. Sept. 27. Richmond. ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 
Benefit of Havard. Macheath: Beard, his 
first appearance on that stage. Peachum: 
Chapman. Lockit: Dunstall. Mat o’ the 
Mint: Havard. Judge: Bencraft. Polly: 
Mrs, Vincent. Mrs. Peachum: Mrs. Bland. 
Diana Trapes: Mrs, Havard. Lucy: Mrs. 
Dunstall, her first appearance here. ‘ Harle- 
quin Statue.’ Corporal Cuttum and Har- 
lequin Statue: Woodward. Last perform- 
ance of season, 


Summer of 1747. 

The Daily Advertiser carries no advertise- 
ments before Aug. 17, but possibly the two 
theatres had begun performing earlier, Some- 
times their advertisements were irregularly 
inserted. 

M. Aug. 17. Richmond. ‘ Love’s Last 
Shift.’ Benefit of Miss Ferguson. ‘ Honest 
Yorkshireman.’ Singing by Mrs, Storer. 

S. Aug. 22. Richmond. ‘Lady’s Last 
Stake.’ ‘ Honest Yorkshireman.’ Benefit of 
Mrs. Bland. 

T. Aug. 25. Twickenham. ‘She Wou’d 
and She Wou’d Not.’ ‘Cobler of Preston.’ 
Benefit of Morgan. 

T. Sept. 1. Twickenham. ‘ Lady’s Last 
Stake.’ Benefit of Bridges. ‘ Honest York- 


shireman.’ 
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T. Sept. 8. Twickenham. ‘Love’s Last | her Teens.’ Benefit of Master Cross and 
Shift.” ‘What D’ye Call It.’ Benefit of | Master Shawford, 

Mrs. Vincent. S. July 16. Richmond. ‘ New Way to Pay 

S. Sept. 12. Richmend. Never acted there | Old Debts.’ ‘ Miss in her Teens.’ Benefit of 
before—‘ The Refusal.’ ‘ What D’ye Call It.’ | Master Cross and Master Shawford, 

Benefit of Mrs. Vincent. i July 26. , Ewickenham. ‘ New Way to 

S. Sept. 19. Richmond. Never acted there | Pay Old Debts.’ ‘ What D’ye Call It.’ Bene. 
before — ‘ Wife’s Relief.’ ‘Mock Doctor.’ | fit of Cross. Sa! 

Benefit of Bridges, Mn Ra 6. Richmond. _~, King Lear and 

T. Sept. 22. Twickenham. ‘ Conscious _ ore Daughters. Honest Yorkshire. 
Riccsen *)'* hteteeie Men gt Widen ne Arabella: Mrs, Storer. Benefit of 
Chapman. — ; . 

W. Sept. 23. Richmond. ‘Beggar’s Opera.’ a a = acted for ‘ten 
‘Lying Valet.’ Benefit of Burton. eM Pity TE sumed Atta 
S. Sept. 26. Richmond. ‘ Conscious Lovers.’ | hand.’ ‘Devil to Pay.’ Nell: Mrs Vineet 
Bevil, Jun.: Gibson. Sir John Bevil: | Ronefit of Mrs Vas , Si 
Burton. Myrtle: Bridges. Sealand: Rosco, M. Aug. 29. Twickenham. ‘ Twin Rivals’ 

: a 5 ane > Pag een gre Ti Aha 4 
— Thar ge, Ts —— E _ ree there “ gr se s Vagaries.’ Benefit 
Sealand: Mrs. Bridges. JTwucinda: Mrs. ¥ F. “Sept @ Twicknhath ‘Busy Bois! 
Bland, Phillis; Miss Haughton. Indiana: |‘ Miss in her Teens.’ Benefit of Miss Fer. 
Mrs, Vincent. ‘ Miss in her Teens.’ Capt. guson , 1 
Flash: Shuter. Fribble: Storer. Jasper: W "Sept 7. Richmond. ‘Fair Penitent.’ 
James. Puff: Morgan. Miss Biddy: Miss | Lothario: Lee. ‘ Miss in her Teens.’ Flash: 
Haughton. Tag: Mrs, Vincent. Benefit of | Lee. Benefit of Lee : : 
a they “ga eke _ |S. Sept, 17. Richmond. ‘Love Makes a 
: Sellers? mond. ‘Love for Love.’ | Man,’ ‘Stage Coach.’ Benefit of Bridges. 

te y = F. Sept. 24. Richmond. ‘ Recruiting 
b a ae 3. “ey wee P Suspicious Hus- | Officer.’ Plume: Gibson. Justice Balance: 
chis a ~— >= Foard tage aargggg ting Bridges. Worthy: Ridout. Brazen: Cushing. 
fit of Shuter and Miss Ferguson * Diver wed apy = ae abe we 

: haar ; ~| Pearmain: Bencraft. elinda: Mrs, Cush- 
sm the Morning a epormel atthe) ing Howe: Mie Hanghion. © Zac i 
Shuter. Manly: Burton. Trueman: Dancer. her Teens.’ "Pribble ; Cushing. Capt "Flach 
Manager: Lynham. Jacky Wagtail: Shuter. | Bencraft. Capt, Loveit: Anderson. Puff: 
Billy Fluter: Storer. Lady Humkin: Miss | Dunstall. Sir Simon Loveit: Morgan. Jasper: 
— Lady Betty Frisk: Miss Haugh-| aster Bennet, Aunt: Mrs. Bridges. Tag: 

: : ; , Mrs, Cushing. Miss Biddy: Miss Haughton, | 

T. Oct. 13. Richmond. ‘Hamlet.’ Ham-| §. Oct. 1, Richmond. ‘Miser.’ ‘ Miss in 


let: Lee. King: Bridges. Ghost: Paget. | hor Teens.’ Benefit of Miss Ferguson, 
Horatio: Dancer. Laertes: Storer. Grave- W. Oct. 5. Twickenham. ‘New Way to 


diggers: Morgan and Smith. Polontus: ear sat ? . 
Shuter. Queen: Mrs. Bland. Ophelia: Mrs. hy ltrs ———e. 
Vincent. ‘ Miss in her Teens.’ Miss Biddy: 
Miss Haughton. Tag: Mrs. Bland. Flash: Summer of 1749. 
Lee. Fribble: Shuter. Apparently the theatre at Twickenham had 
g 1748 been experiencing difficulty in attracting an 
ummer of . audience of sufficient size to warrant perfor 
S. June 4. Richmond. Never acted there | mances there. Although such difficulties are 
before—‘ King Lear and his Three Daughters.’ | attested by the frequent notices in the adver- 
Acted ‘ By a Company of Comedians from | tisements concerning the time of performance 
the Theatres Royal.’ and the resolve not to dismiss no matter how 
T. June 7. Twickenham. Never acted there | small the audience, the summer programme 
before—‘ King Lear and His Three Daugh- | seems not to have been shortened. 
ters.’ M. June 12. Richmond. ‘George Barn- 
F. July 8. Twickenham. Not acted this | well.’ George Barnwell: Lee, Millwood: 
season—‘ Suspicious Husband.’ ‘Miss in| Miss Haughton. 


Mrs. Chapman, 
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F. June 16. Twickenham. ‘The Found- 
ling.’ 

‘s June 17. Richmond. ‘ The Foundling.’ 

T, June 27. Twickenham. ‘ Suspicious 
Husband.’ ‘ Nancy.’ 

Nore, As the indifferent Success generally met 
with here with not suffice to defray the nightly 
Expences of performing at this Theatre, we 
shall trouble the Town with a Play but once a 
Week, except desir’d, which shall be constantly 
on Tuesdays, when the Company will endeavour 
to the utmost of their Power to please, and 
hope these Gentlemen and Ladies who are kind 
enough to think so will not let them leave the 
Town losers. 

S. June 8. Richmond. ‘Celia: Or, The 
Perjur’d Lover.” New here—‘ Lethe.’ 

As we are inform’d that some Gentlemen and 
Ladies came to the Theatre in Twickenham 
after we had dismiss’d; to prevent their being 
disappointed in the like Manner for the future, 
the Company is determin’d to play every Time 
they advertise. 

8. July 11. 
‘ Lethe.’ 

F, July 14. Richmond. 
* Lethe.’ 

M. July 24. Richmond. ‘ Henry 
‘Virgin Unmasked.’ Benefit of Naylor. 

W. Aug, 2. Richmond. ‘ Busy Body.’ 
‘ Lethe.’ 

T, Aug, 8. Twickenham. ‘ Country Lasses.’ 
‘Damon and Phillida.’ 

T. Aug. 15. Twickenham. ‘ Busy Body.’ 
‘Miss in her Teens.’ Benefit of Eden and 
Mrs, Burnet. 

W. Aug. 16. Richmond. 
Part 1. ‘ Miss in her Teens.’ 

8. Aug. 19. Richmond. ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ 
Romeo: Lee. ‘Miss in her Teens.’ Capt. 
Flash: Lee. Benefit of Lee. 

T. Aug, 22. Twickenham. 
Juliet.” Romeo: Lee. Paris: Scrase, Mer- 
cutio: Shuter. Capulet: Costollo. Fryar 
Lawrence: Philips. Juliet: Miss Haugh- 
ton. ‘ Anatomist.? Mons, Le Medicin: 
Shuter. Beatrice: Miss Haughton. Cris- 
pm: Philips. ‘‘ Shuter will entertain with 
‘Tit for Tat, or the Smugler soil’d with a 
Dish of his own Chocolate.’’’ Benefit of 
Philips, 

8. Aug, 26. Richmond. 
band.’ Clarinda: Mrs. Vincent. ‘ Devil to 
Pay.’ Nell: Mrs. Vincent. Benefit of Miss 
Ferguson, 

T, Aug. 29. Twickenham. 
Part 1. ‘ Miss in her Teens.’ 

8. Sept. 2. Richmond. ‘ King Lear.’ Cor- 
delia: Mrs. Cowper. Lear: Lee. ‘ King 


Twickenham, * Celia.’ 


* Foundling.’ 
IV.’ 


‘Henry IV,’ 


‘Romeo and 


‘Suspicious Hus- 


‘Henry IV,’ 





and Miller of Mansfield.’ 
Cowper. 

M. Sept. 4. Richmond, ‘ Constant Couple.’ 
Sir Harry Wildair: Scrase. Lady Lurewell : 
Miss Haughton. ‘ King and Miller of Mans- 
field.’ Benefit of Scrase. 

T. Sept, 5. Twickenham. ‘ Suspicious Hus- 
band.’ Ranger: Lee. ‘ Miss in her Teens.’ 
Flash: Lee. Benefit of Lee. 

S. Sept. 9. Richmond. Not acted these 
four years— Tunbridge Walks.’ Woodcock : 
Philips. Reynard: Scrase. Capt, Squib: 
Lee. Maiden: Shuter. Loveworth: Naylor. 
Hillaria: Miss Haughton. Belinda: Mrs. 
Cowper. Mrs, Goodfellow: Mrs. Burnet. 
Penelope: Mrs. Mathews. Lucy: Miss Fer- 
guson. ‘ Lying Valet.’ Valet: Shuter. Gay- 
less: Naylor. Justice Guttle: Philips. Beau 
Trippet: Wildair. Drunken Cook: Costollo. 
Melissa: Miss Ferguson. Kitty Pry: Miss 
Haughton, 

W. Sept, 13. Richmond. ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 
Iucy: Miss Young. Polly: Miss Falkner, 
from Covent Garden Theatre. ‘ School Boy.’ 
Benefit of Wildair. 

S. Sept. 16. Richmond. ‘ Amphitryon, or 
Two Sosias.’ ‘ Chrononhotonthologos.’ Bene- 
fit of the Manager. 

M. Sept. 18. Richmond. ‘ Provoked Hus- 
band.’ ‘* Two Knights from the Land’s End,’ 
Benefit of Costollo, 

Th, Sept. 21. Twickenham. 
Husband.’ Lord Townly: Gibson. Sir Fran- 
cis Wronghead: Arthur. Count Basset: 
Bencraft. Squire Richard: Bennet. John 
Moody: Dunstall. Manly: Delane. Lady 
Grace: Mrs, Ridout. Lady Wronghead: 
Mrs. Dunstall. Miss Jenny: Miss Haugh- 
ton. Mrs. Motherly: Mrs. Burnet. Myr- 
tilla: Mrs. Ogilvie. Trusty: Miss Ferguson. 
Lady Townly: Mrs. Vincent. ‘ Devil to 
Pay.’ Nell: Mrs. Vincent. Sir John Love- 
rule: Wildair. Jobson: Dunstall. Lady 
Loverule: Miss Haughton. Benefit of Miss 
Ferguson. 

S. Sept, 23. Richmond. Never acted there 
before—‘ Albion’s Queens.’ Duke of Norfolk: 
Lacey, from Covent Garden Theatre. Davis- 
son:  Scrase. Cecil: Costollo. Giffard: 
Bennet. Gowlas: Mrs. Cowper. Morton: 
Philips. Queen Elizabeth: Mrs. Ogilvie. 
Mary Queen of Scotland: Miss Haughton. 
‘ Devil to Pay.’ Benefit of Philips. 

T. Sept. 26. Twickenham. ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera.’ Macheath: Wildair. Peachum: 
Philips. 


Benefit of Mrs. 


‘ Provoked 


Lockit: Dunstall. Filch: Shuter. 
Player: Lee. Beggar: Bennet. Mat o’ the 
Mint: Eden. Ben Budge: Bennet. Nim- 
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ming Ned: Oates. Jemmy Twitcher: Graven. 


Mrs. Peachum: Mrs. 
Trapes: Miss Ferguson. Mrs, Slammekin: 
Mrs. Cowper. Jenny Diver: Mrs. Ogilvie. 
Iucy: Miss Young. Polly: Miss Falkner. 
‘ Devil to Pay.’ Nell: Mrs, Dunstall. Bene- 
fit of Wildair, 

8, Sept. 30. Richmond, ‘ Conscious Lovers. 
Myrtle: Lacey. Indiana; Mrs. Vincent. 


Dunstall. Diana 


‘ Devil to Pay.’ Nell: Mrs. Vincent. Bene- 
fit of Mrs, Chapman. 

M. Oct, 2. Richmond. ‘ Stratagem.’ 
‘Damon and Phillida.’ Benefit of Mrs. 
Ogilvie. 

Emmett L. Avery. 

State College of Washington, Pullman, 


Washington, U.S.A. 
(To be continued), 


CANNING’S MOTHER AND REDDISH. 
[ 1775 Mrs. Canning, under her own name, 

appeared as Julia in ‘ The Rivals,’ at 
Bristol Theatre, which was under Reddish’s 
management (Moore’s ‘ Life of Sheridan,’ ii. 
140). On 11 Sept. of that year the Austin 
and Whitlock company was at Chester, play- 
ing ‘ As You Like It,’ and the playbill pre- 
served in the British Museum shows that 
Celia was played by Mrs, Reddish—a note 
against her name, in a contemporary hand, 
informing us that this was ‘‘ Miss Hart that 
was.’’ On the following night the tragedy 
‘Theodosius’ — ‘‘never performed here 
before ’? — was presented ‘‘ as performed last 
winter at Covent Garden, with every neces- 
sary decoration ’’; and Mrs, Reddish (‘‘ Miss 
Hart that was’’) made her first appearance 
in the part of Pulcheria. There was a 
“transparent altar scene representing the 
figure of Constantine kneeling to a bloody 
cross (painted by Mr. Wilkinson).’’ Thirteen 
years afterwards, on 14 Nov., 1788, at the 
same place and in the same play, we find 
the same part being performed by Mrs. Can- 
ning, now Mrs, Hunn (see ante p. 203). By 
the end of 1775 Mrs, Canning must have 
replaced ‘‘ Miss Hart that was’”’ in the 
affections of that polygamous tragedian, 
Samuel Reddish, with whom she appeared 
at Dublin, on which occasion the Canning 
family boycotted the theatre (Bell’s ‘ Life of 
Canning ’). 

Samuel Reddish, under whose protection 
Mrs. Canning, after the death of her first 
husband, lived for some four or five years, 
and by whom she had five children, was an 











actor of sufficient ability to earn a place 
for himself in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ and for his portrait on the wall 
cf the Garrick Club. e was also a lady. 
killer of sufficient ability to lead Migs 
Hannah More to record of one of his victims 
that ‘‘ this is the second or third wife he has 
produced at Bristol; in a short time we have 
had a whole bundle of Reddishes’’ (Garrick 
Letters). 

Mrs, Canning made his acquaintance, as 
we have seen, during her first appearance 
at Drury Lane, and in the same year an 
anonymous critic of the day, in a work called 
‘ Theatrical Portraits Epigrammatically De. 
lineated,’! wrote : 

Reddish while living plays Posthumus well— 

But his posthumous character no one can tell, 

He was, in fact, villain on and off the stage, 
What a fellow-actor thought of him can be 
seen by a clause in the will of Weston, the 
comedian: ‘‘ Item, I give to Mr. Reddish 
a grain of honesty: ’tis indeed a small legacy, 
but being a rarety in him, I think he will 
not refuse to accept it.’ Nevertheless, he 
appears to have had most fascinating 
manners, and it is quite possible that Mrs. 
Canning really believed herself married to 
him at the time. 

The son of a tradesman at Frome, where 
he was born about the year 1735, Samuel Red- 
dish was apprenticed to a surgeon at Ply- 
mouth, but soon left his master and joined 
a theatrical company at Norwich. Later he 
became principal actor at the Richmond 
Theatre, and made his first appearance at 
Drury Lane, after some time in Dublin, in 
1767, as Posthumus. He was so well received 
that he went to the expense of sixty-five 
guineas for a whole-length portrait of him- 
self in that character. His last appearance 
on the stage was at Covent Garden in 1779, 
by which time he was already “— un- 
mistakeable signs of the madness which led 
to his death in York Asylum on the last day 
of 1785. Mrs, Canning’s five children by 
Samuel Reddish were: 

1 and 2. Twins, died young. 

3. Samuel Reddish, of Jamaica, and after- 
wards collector of H.M. Customs at Fal 
mouth, 


h 
4. Charles Reddish (twin with 5), who was 








11774. By “A. Macaroni.” The same critic 
wrote the following ‘‘ On Mrs, Canning as Jane 
Shore ”: 

How well the modest woman plays the whore, 

How well fair Canning plays the part of 

Shore. 
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born in 1778, and baptized at St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, on 3 Jan., 1779. He was 
given a H.E.1.C.S, cadetship for Bengal in 
1797, and arrived in India in August, 1797. 
He was gazetted ensign 20 Oct., 1798, and 
lieutenant 1 Nov., 1798, being transferred 
to the newly-formed 22nd Native Infantry 
in 1804. He was promoted captain therein 
22 Nov., 1807; was invalided, 16 Jan., 1809; 
and died at Chunar on 8 June, 1810, aged 
thirty-two. He married, at Calcutta, 28 Feb., 
1805, Beatrice Caroline Manning, by whom 
he had issue a son, Charles Canning Red- 
dish, born 3 Aug., 1807, and a daughter, 
Mary Anne, who married a’ wealthy indigo 
planter and died in India. 

5. A daughter (twin with 4), who spoke 
the epilogue at her mother’s benefit at Exeter 
in March, 1783. 

Canning, as Peter Pindar was never tired 
of re-iterating (see ante p. 255), was not un- 
mindful of his less fortunate relatives. His 
almoner in these matters would appear to 
have been Richard Thompson (see cliii. 
130, 131, 147; clxviii. 266; clxx. 179), of 
H.M, Custom House, who had married Can- 
ning’s half-sister, Mary Hunn. To him Can- 
ning wrote in 1811, just before starting on 
a business trip abroad, the following letters, 
now in my collection : 

Gloucester Lodge, 
Apr. 16, 1811. 
My Dear Sir, 

Nothing can be more correct than your pro- 
posed appropriation of the surplus of my 
advance. 

I am happy that so many good purposes are 
answered by it. 

Ever, My Dear Sir, 
Very Sincerely Yours, 
Geo. Canning. 


Gloucester Lodge, 
Apr. 19, 1811. 
My Dear Sir, 

I return (in another cover) the Draft of your 
Letter to Mr. P. in which, according to your 
desire, I have suggested such alterations as 
occurred to me. 

I agree with you in thinking that it should 
not be sent till you are actually going on board. 

I presume you will have yet an opportunity 
of sending me what further information you 
may receive respecting the Orphan Fund. 

I am ever, My Dear Sir, 
Very Sincerely Yours, 
Geo. Canning. 


Gloucester Lodge, 
May 4, 1811. 


My Dear Sir, 
I had collected fom Mr. Robinson informa- 









tion to precisely the same effect with that which 
is contained in your Letter of Thursday. 

Mary Anne is undoubtedly entitled to the 
benefits of the Orphan Fund. 

That Fund is upon the most respectable foot- 
ing: & the benefits which it affords are sufficient 
for maintenance & education; and necessarily 
exclude any assistance from friends during the 
period of their enjoyment. 

Such other assistance therefore can only be 
provisional and eventual. Unless (what would 
be absolute madness) we should give up such a 
certainty altogether for the sake of substituting 
something inferior in value, & altogether pre- 
carious in it’s room. 

Of the two modes of assistance I apprehend 
that of accumulation in the hands of trustees 
to be preferable: the difficulty of insurance 
upon a life in the East Indies seems to preclude 
the other. 

Perhaps the foundation of such a fund might 
be laid Cotese you leave England. You I think 
should be one of the trustees. 

I will remit to you or your order (if you 
think this plan eligible) £50 for a commence- 
ment; and will give £20 annually for the aug- 
mentation of the fund. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Ever Sincerely Yours, 
Geo. Canning. 
My love to Mary. 


The Mary Anne referred to is, no doubt, 
the daughter of Captain Charles Reddish, who 
had died in India the previous year. 

Samuel Reddish, junior, died in 1816, 
insolvent. His wife’s financial difficulties, 
apparently, were already engaging Canning’s 
attention in April, 1813. 

Gloucester Lodge, 
Good Friday, 1813. 
My Dear Sir, 

I have received your Abstract of Frederick’s 
services. 

At the same time I have received the inclosed 
Letter for you, which having read (according 
to the wish of the writer) I forward—with the 
addition of my opinion that her scruples (well 
founded or not) must, I think, be respected. 

Let us wait to hear a Vittle more certainly 
as to Mrs. S. R.’s circumstances, & if a new 
effort & a separate one is necessary—why, we 
must see what can be done. 

Yours sincerely, 
Geo. Canning. 


Samuel Reddish, elder surviving son of 
Samuel Reddish and Mary Ann Canning, 
married Dorothy Ashby, a famous beauty 
in Jamaica. Their daughter, Mary, married 
the Rev, Frederick Davis, who with his wife 
and daughter went to Australia in 1835 and 
settled at Williamstown, on Port Philip Bay, 
the forerunner of Melbourne. Miss Davis 
married in Australia William Dempster (of 
the Scottish shipping family) and had five 
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daughters, one of whom, Dora Frederica, 
married James Wesley-Hall, of Melbourne, 
who was manager of the Mount Morgan mine, 
Queensland. There were three daughters of 
this marriage, one of whom married Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon, George Henry Morris, Irish 
Guards (second son of the lst Baron Kil- 
lanin), who was killed at Villers Cotterets, 
1 Sept., 1914. Their son, Michael, born in 
August, 1914, is the present Lord Killanin. 


Frep, R. Gate. 


M ATHEW _ BUCKINGER’S CALLI- 

GRAPHY (See clxiv, 193; s.v. ‘ Birth 
Freaks ’).—The following illustration of a 
now scarce, framed example of natural size, 
of the penmanship of Mathew Buckinger, 
seems worthy of preservation. Of the various 
“birth freaks’? of whom Mr. D. A. H. 
Moses gives particulars at the above refer- 
ence, Buckinger, he considers, ‘‘ was possibly 
one of the most remarkable.”’ 


He was 29 inches high and was born in 1674, 
in Brandenburgh. He had no hands; feet nor 
thighs. He was the youngest of nine children 
of the same parents. He was married four times, 
and had eleven children, ‘“‘ viz.: one by his 
first wife, three by his second, six by his third, 
and one by his present wife.”” The description 
goes on to say that he plays various sorts of 
musical instruments, “such as the hautboy 
Strange flute in concert with the bagpipes, 
dulcimer, and trumpet. . He is no less 
eminent for writing, drawing of coats of arms 
and pictures to the life with a pen. He also 
plays cards and dice, performs tricks with 
cups and balls, corn and live birds, and plays 
at skittles and ninepins to a great nicety.” 





In the present example of his skill, the 
inscription reads: 





William Chaworth, 
of Nottingham, Septemb : 
the 4. 1719. This is writ 
ten by Mathew Buckin 
ger born Without 
Hands or Feet in 
Germany June 

674. 

The above William Chaworth, 1705-1784, 
of Annesley, Notts, must therefore have 
visited Germany in 1719, when aged four. 
teen. He became a Captain, R.N., and was 
uncle of the Sheriff of Nottingham, Wm. 
Chaworth, b, 1726, killed as the result of 
a duel on 26 Jan., 1765, with William, 5th 
Lord Byron, elder brother of Admiral the 
Hon. John Byron, ‘‘ Foul Weather Jack,” 
grandfather of the poet Byron, whose ‘‘ Mary 
Chaworth,’’ 1786-1832, who m. John Musters 
J.P., D.L., was granddaughter of the said 
Captain Wm. Chaworth, R.N. 


Henry Curtis. 


‘QIR JOSEPH BANKS AND THB 

ROYAL SOCIETY.’ — This anonymous 
little work (124 pp.) was published by John 
W. Parker, West Strand, in 1844. Its author- 
ship has always been a puzzle. In the col- 
lection of my friend, Mr, W. Roberts, is a 
pamphlet (16 pp.) with the same title, but 
different matter, by Charles Tomlinson, 
F.R.S., being a lecture delivered at the High- 
gate Literary and Scientific Institution on 
the evening of Tuesday, 10 Nov., 1891, 
printed by George Reveirs, Graystoke Place, 
Fetter Lane, 1891. 

On p. 2 of the wrapper is the following: 
‘* About the year 1844 | prepared for J. W. 
Parker, the publisher, a series of Biographies, 
with historical introductions and _ sequels, 
such, for example, as ‘ Smeaton and Light- 
houses’ (the subject of my last year’s lec- 
ture), ... ‘ Sir Joseph Banks and the Royal 
Society ’’ also formed one of the series.’ 

The other biographies include ‘ Cuvier and 
his Works,’ and ‘ Linneus and Jussieu.’ 

J. ARDAGH. 


YLTON CASTLE, NEAR SUNDER- 
LAND.—At a joint meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 
and the Sunderland Antiquarian Society, 
held on Oct. 2, Mr. C. H. Hunter-Blair made 
the interesting statement that news had just 
been received of the decision of H.M. Office 
of Works to take over Hylton Castle. This 
decision will be welcomed by all northern 
antiquaries, who have long been bewailing 
the rapid decay of this important relic of the 


past. H. ASKEW. 
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Readers Queries. 





E ERANUS CLUB: F. W. MAIT- 
LAND. — What was this body, before 
whom F. W. Maitland read several of his 
brilliant papers about 1903? It was not the 
Cambridge Law Club. Where was its head- 
quarters? Is it defunct? 
R. S. B. 


[HE COAL FIRE-PLACE.—I am engaged 
in writing a book on the history and evo- 
lution of the coal fire-place and its import- 
ance in British family life from the days of 
the crude hole in the middle of the floor to 
the modern labour-saving grate. May I 
claim the hospitality of your columns for 
information or references from your readers 
on the following points: 

(1) What is the earliest reference in praise 
of coal in English literature or poetry ? 

(2) What is the oldest known fire-place still 
in use in the British Isles ? 

(3) Is there any published work dealing 
with coal fire-places in famous houses or which 
have any association with historical figures? 


H. W. J. Stone. 
LK-LORE: SPRINGS ON MOUN- 
TAIN-TOPS.—I have read somewhere 


that a man having asked a Montenegrian 
shepherd how it is possible that there are 
springs on the mountain-top also, received 
the answer that it is like when the blood runs 
from a wound at the top of a man’s head, 
because the earth also is a living being. Was 
a similar explanation ever given by other 


people ? 
oF. B. 


OLLAND HOUSE, KENSINGTON. — I 

ask for a list of the owners and occupiers 

of this historic mansion under the Stuarts, 

1603-1714. It was built at the beginning of 
James I’s reign. 

Was the house throughout that period the 
property of the Rich family (Barony of Ken- 
sington and Earldoms of Holland and of 
Warwick)? Who from time to time during 
the period were its tenants, when the Rich’s 
were not residing there themselves? 

I am particularly interested in what befell 
the mansion as a result of the Civil War, 
and in one Brook Bridges’s connection with 
it. He died there in 1702, but may or may 
not have been either proprietor or tenant. A 
Wealthy Cromwellian, 


B. H. B. 8. 





HE MOTOR-BUS.—Could any reader 
inform me on which route and in which 
year the first motor-bus started running? I 
should also be glad to know: Did the motor- 
buses displace all the horse-buses on that 
route at once or by degrees? and also, How 
long did it take for the motor-buses to dis- 
place the horse-buses over all the bus-routes ? 


Puitie Dean. 


IDER, HERLE AND PEAKE.—Can a 
connection be traced between the Peake 
family of Warrington, the Herles of Win- 
wick, and a Bishop of Killaloe, probably 
John Rider, the p Boe ees ~ my who was 
Rector of Winwick from 1596 to 1615, though 
he was raised to the see of Killaloe in 1612 
and was previously Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin? 

The Rev, Charles Herle, later a celebrated 
Parliamentarian divine, was presented to the 
living of Winwick in 1626 and his son 
Edward, who subsequently settled in Wigan, 
was born there in 1632. Who were his other 
children and did one of them marry a Peake? 

Also, who were the children of Bishop 
Rider, and whom did they marry? I believe 
he is said never to have visited his living at 
Winwick; is this correct ? 

E. B. G. 


INON DE L’ENCLOS: HER TRANS- 
LATOR.—The Memoirs of Ninon and 
her letters to St, Evremond and Charles de 
Sévigné were published in English in 1776 
in two volumes—“ translated by a Lady.” 
Is it known who was this lady? 


R, A. L. 


HOMAS IZOD: BIRTHPLACE 

WANTED.—A man of this name (1800- 
1872) was born in London—district S.E. or 
FE. I am anxious to discover the birth- 
place. Has any reader knowledge of occur- 
rence of the name in any registers of the 
districts ? 

Garnet A. Izop. 


ULIA KAVANAGH.—This writer has a 

place in the ‘ D.N.B.’ I should be glad 

to know anything about her and her work be- 

yond what is given there. Could anyone well- 

read in mid-nineteenth-century periodicals 

say whether they contain notice of her writ- 
ings worth hunting for? 

H, 8. B. 


ILLIARD-TABLES: GREEN CLOTH.—- 
Is the cloth of a billiard-table invariably 
green? Has this always been so, from the 
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time of its introduction? 1 imagine that, if 
so, the reason for the preference lies in some 
optical advantage connected with the green. 


M. U. H. R. 
*““T\ISH,” TERM IN RUNNING.—In a 


recent novel a young woman has occa- 
sion to run some little distance, and her 
admirer, watching her, observes with pitying 
regret, that she ‘‘ dishes a little’ as tsa does 
so. What, in this connection, is ‘ dishing ’’? 
Is it a regular sports term? 
Ny 


OMEN OWNERS OF NEWSPAPERS. 

—Has anyone ever put together accounts 
of the few women who at any time have owned 
newspapers or other periodicals? I should 
much like to know of American instances, 


L. E. E. 


MABADAN.—This was apparently a fash- 

ionable dressmaker in Regency Times. 
Can anyone tell me anything about her, and 
refer me to mention of her in contemporary 
literature? I know of Lady Dufferin’s poem 
about the ‘‘ Charming Woman ’’—included in 
the ‘Oxford Book of Regency Verse.’ " 


Cs, A. 


9G - CATCHING AS SPORT IN 

FRANCE.—Last summer a French boy, 
writing to an English boy who was coming to 
stay with him and describing the occupations 
they would share, put frog-catching—‘‘ frog- 
chasing ’’ he called it, writing in imperfect 
English—among them. Is this a regular boy’s 
sport in France? How is it carried on? 


H. C. B. 


OARDMAN: REFERENCE WANTED.— 

' In Jack’s ‘ Reference Books’ the following 
is one of the quotations given. 

“Sow an Action, reap a Habit 

Sow a Habit reap a Character 

Sow a Character reap a Destiny.” 

(Boardman). 

What Boardman is this, and in which of his 
publications is the quotation to be found? 


F. WrurMs. 


OURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


1. “ As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day.” 

2. “ A veil “wixt us and Thee, dear Lord, 
A veil ’twixt us and Thee 

Lest we shall hear too clear, too clear, 
And unto madness see.” 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 





Replies. 





DENTAL SUPERSTITIONS. 
(clxxiii, 11, 81, 161). 
ERE follows a further selection of super. 
stitions relating to the teeth, arranged 
under the headings of (a) toothache charms, 
cures and immunisations; (b) disposal of 
teeth; (c) dentition; (d) mmiscellagailt 
Items in Black’s ‘ Folk-lore of Medicine,’ and 
material frequently quoted from Pliny, Mar. 
cellus and others, are omitted, 


(a) Charms and Cures, 


It is difficult in some cases to decide whe- 
ther a measure taken again toothache should 
be regarded as a charm or a _ prophylactic, 
hence I run them together. 


For toothache you should sit under an asb- 
tree and cut your toe-nails. The Crediton 
Chronicle reported in 1914 that, when a Dorset 
auctioneer was on his way to have a_ tooth 
drawn by a dentist, a farmer friend begged 
him not to go, but to put his arms round a 
young ash-tree, make a slit in the bark where 
his fingers met, and then pull out some hair 
from the back of his head and put it in the 
slit (Wright, ‘ English Folklore,’ p. 70). 


For toothache, 


go to a young oak-tree; cut a slip (slit) in the 
tree; cut off a bit of your hair and put it under 
the rind, and say to the tree: “ This I bequeath 
to the oak-tree. In the name of the Father, 
ete.” Cf. ‘Notes and Queries,’ 5 S. viii, 14, 
275. (Udall, ‘ Dorsetshire Folk-lore,’ 219). 
In North Germany 
When a person has toothache, let him go 
and complain to a tree, by preference a peat- 
tree. This is to be done by taking hold of the 
tree, going thrice round it, and saying :— 
Pear-tree, I complain to thee, 
three worms sting me; 
the one is grey, 
the second is blue, 
the third is red; 
I would wish they were all three dead. 
In the name, ete. 
(Thorpe, ‘ Northern Mythology,’ iii. p. 166). 
Des guérisseurs (ségneu,  ‘ signeurs’) 
touchent la dent malade avec un clou, puis vous 
disent de ficher le clou dans un arbre. Le mal 
doit disparaitre au fur et & mesure que la clou 
s’enfonce. On invoque sainte Apollonie dan stout 
le sud de la Belgique. On ne doit pas manger 
de pain le jour de la Saint-Hubert, ni de vi 
le jour de Paques, pour se préserver des matt 
de dents. (Monsour, ‘ Folklore Wallon,’ pp. 4 
and 116). 


Against pain in the teeth, ‘‘ Les toucher 
avec une dent de mort. Planter un clou dams 
une muraille. Demander trois auménes @ 
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Yhonneur de saint Laurent ’’ (Jacob, ‘ Croy- 
ances Populaires au Moyen Age,’ p. 97). 

Apollonia, Hubert and Laurence are the 
only saints I have seen invoked, the first being 
the special patron of dentistry. Mells Church 
in N.E. Somerset contains a figure of her 
holding forceps and an extracted tooth. The 
well-known charm in which St. Peter com- 
plains to the Saviour is found in all parts 
of the United Kingdom, in English, Irish 
and Scottish Gaelic, the Orkney dialect, and 
Latin. A Latin specimen used in Wales, 
written about 1400, has ‘‘ Mary ’’ in place of 
the usual ‘‘ Peter.’’ It is reproduced in fac- 
simile opposite p. 75 of Leather’s ‘ Folk-lore 
of Herefordshire,’ where the ‘‘ undecipher- 
able word’’ is probably intended for mar- 
morum. The MS, is preserved in Hereford 
Cathedral Library. bn p. 72 of the same 
work it is stated that a written prescription, 
“Oil in wood ashes, ash in wood coals; pull 
out the tooth and put snuff in the hole,’’ was 
worn in a black silk bag till death, the 
charmer’s warning against reading it having 
been religiously observed. In other localities 
likewise, if the wearer read the charm it 
ceased to operate, 

Resort to wells for the cure of toothache is 

rare. Beside one at the base of Ben Marival, 
North Uist, sufferers kneel, drink, and say 
in Gaelic: “‘ ] bend down in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and I 
shall leave the torments of my head in this 
well, which will never run dry.’’ (Mackenzie, 
‘Gaelic Incantations,’ p, 59). Carmichael, 
‘Carmina Gadelica,’ ii, 11, gives among the 
names of this well ‘‘ The Toothache Well ”’ 
and ‘‘ the Well of the Tooth-worm.’’ It lies 
3 miles from the nearest townland, and after 
leaving home, the pilgrim must not speak, 
eat or drink until he has drunk thrice of the 
water and recited a charm (given) of seven 
lines in Gaelic. At Slaggan, near Aultbea 
in the West of Ross-shire, the following ritual 
is (or was) observed, 
_ One goes to the well and selects a stone near 
it covered with moss (crotal). He then takes 
from the well a mouthful of water, which he 
must not swallow, but he goes to the moss- 
covered stone with it, removes the moss, pours 
the water from his mouth on the spot, and, 
in replacing the moss, says (in Gaelic): “Out 
is the Holy Water, In is the toothache.” That 
Is to say, the water goes out from the mouth, 
and the toothache is shut up under the moss 
and into the stone. (Transactions of the 
Gaelic Society of Inverness, xvii, p. 258). 

Three other toothache-curing wells, in 
Strathspey, at Kenmore on Loch Tay, and in 
Glentruim, Inverness-shire, are mentioned 
by Mackinlay, ‘ Folklore of Scottish Lochs 





and Springs,’ p. 109. 

A simple but comprehensive North German 
charm, without ritual, runs thus: 

Thou shalt not ache, 

thou shalt not break (scale, shell off), 

thou shalt not swell, 

thou shalt not torture (tear, rend), 

thou shalt not split, 

thou shalt not ache. 

In the name, etc. 
(Thorpe, ‘ Northern Mythology,’ iii. p. 165). 

Unless they preferred toothache, Devonians 
carried a dead man’s tooth in their left waist- 
coat-pocket; or bit a tooth from the jaw of 
a disinterred skull; or mixed two quarts of 
“‘ rat broth,’’ one ounce of camphor, and one 
ounce of essence of cloves, and drank a tea- 
spoonful of the mixture three times a day 
(Hewett, ‘ Nummits and Crummits,’ p. 67). 

In Ireland, 
drink water from a human skull; or take a 
pinch of clay from a priest’s grave and put it 
in your mouth. Then kneel down and say a 
Pater and an Ave, and you will have no more 
toothache as long as you live.” (Wilde, 
*‘ Ancient Cures etc. of Ireland,’ p. 12). 

Tobacco soaked in rum placed in the afflict- 
ing tooth, or in the ear on the same side as 
the tooth—but you couldn’t stand that long— 
was used in Surrey; or a scraped horse- 
radish was tied to the wrist, because the 
nerve goes up from your wrist to your teeth 
(Bourne, ‘ The Bettesworth Book,’ p. 221). 
In Cardiganshire and Glamorganshire tooth- 
ache was defeated by ‘‘ a verse of Scripture 
written on a piece of ae and held before 
the fire; a stocking off the left foot folded 
crosswise and placed under the pillow at 
night; a red woollen stocking or cloth tied 
round the face’’ (Jones, ‘ Welsh Folklore,’ 
p. 142). In the North of France, “‘ pour les 
maux de dents, respirer du vinaigre répandu 
sur une pelle rougie au feu, arréte les 
douleurs ; d’autres font un emplatre de farine 
mélangée de poivre, de sél, et pétrie dans du 
vinaigre, qu’ils appliquent sur la joue”’ 
(Pérot, ‘ Folk-lore Bourbonnais,’ p. 56). In 
the Isle of Man, besides the universal 
‘* Peter’? charm, written and worn, the 
toothache remedies were mostly herbal. Dried 
yarrow-heads, and another herb called 
‘* Luss-y-garey ’’—probably the bog-bean— 
were smoked in a pipe by either sex; gout- 
weed was chewed; shamrock or clover was 
used in a poultice, 

In common with many other ailments, 
human and animal, toothache was believed 
to be caused by a worm. In the North of 
Scotland the ‘‘ Peter’’ charm is called “‘ the 
wormy lines,’’ and the obnoxious grub is 
apostrophized in prose and verse al] over 
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Europe. This belief was supported by visible 
evidence in an Oxfordshire case, 
When I was a lad a man told me : 
that toothache was sometimes caused by 
maggots or worms in the teeth, and these could 
be got out by putting some henbane-seed in 
a basin and pouring boiling water over it, and 
then wrapping your head and the basin in 
a cloth so the steam would go into your mouth, 
= the troublesome maggots would then crawl 
out. 

The author, who acted upon the advice, 
learnt in after years that the heat of the 
boiling water caused the seeds to explode and 
release what looked exactly like small white 
maggots (Kibble, ‘Charming Charlbury,’ 

ubd. locally, p. 106). But the explanation 

as not yet exploded the belief, 

Returning to Wales (though these super- 
stitions know no borderline), 
for toothache people were told to take a sharp 
twig of willow and therewith pick their decayed 
teeth until they bled. After that the twig was 
to be thrown into a running stream. This was 
a perfect cure. It was customary to peel the 
bark of the elder tree upward, and make a 
decoction with it, which was administered three 
times a day for toothache. (Trevelyan, ‘ Folk- 
lore of Wales,’ p. 316). 

In Denmark, ‘‘ take an elder-twig, first 
put it into your mouth, then stick it in the 
wall, saying ‘ Depart, thou evil spirit!’ ”’ 
(Thorpe, ‘ Northern Mythology,’ ii, p. 277). 

(6) Disposal of extracted or fallen teeth. 


Many dental superstitions reflect the 
ancient affinity between human beings and 
the other animals; and in this particular 
category it is not unreasonable that we should 
admire the sharp white teeth of rodents. For 
example, ‘‘On doit bien se garder de jeter 
dans les chemins une dent qui vient d’étre 
arraché, car, si un cochon passant par la, 
venait & la manger, c’est une dent de cet 
animal qui pousserait 4 la place’’ (Pérot, 
‘ Folk-lore Bourbonnais,’ p. 56). Perhaps a 
pig is not exactly a rodent, but in other cases 
it is a rat or a mouse, or even a dog, wolf, or 
ass, which may, desirably or not, furnish 
the new tooth. The association of children’s 
teeth with those of animals extends not only 
to the Jews but so far East as Annam, where 
an old tooth is offered to the rat and a new 
one supplicated in exchange. Animals’ 
teeth also aid dentition, and both cure and 
prevent toothache, as we shall see further on. 

Other sympathetic associations may be 
initiated by means of the child’s milk-teeth ; 
therefore ‘‘ care is taken to make him throw 
them into the fire, or else evil will befall him, 
for nothing belonging to the body should be 








parted with, lest it fall into the hands ot the 
fairies or of ill-wishers’’ (Wood-Martin, 
‘Elder Faiths of Ireland,’ ii., p. 16). 

Teeth of adults which have fallen out will 
be needed at the Resurrection, and should not 
be left behind. ‘‘ En Cornouaille on a soin 
de mettre prés de lui [dans le cercueil] les 
dents qu’il a perdues afin qu’il n’ait pas de 
peine & legs retrouver au jugement dernier” 
(Sébillot, ‘ Paganisme Contemporain,’ 
180). In Germany however, “ an extracted 
tooth should be knocked into the bark of a 
young tree ’’ (Grimm, ‘ Teutonic Mythology,’ 
tr, Stallybrass, p. 1173). The idea is, of 
course, that as the tree grows a new tooth will 
sprout, 


(c) Aids to Dentition, 


In Italy, teething amulets consist of teeth 
of the deer, wolf, dog or bear, or the tooth of 
another child; in various parts of France 
(particularized), a tooth from a cemetery; in 
Switzerland, the tooth of a fox; in Spain, 
one from a dog (Sébillot, ‘ Paganisme Con- 
temporain,’ p. 63). In Paris, ‘ Afin de 
faciliter l’éruption des dents chez un enfant 
& la mamelle, il suffit de lui faire porter au 
cou un collier de dents de chien et mieux 
encore de dents de renard ’’ (Revue deg Tra- 
ditions Populaires, vii, 256). In Shropshire 
a necklace of mountain-ash twigs enables 
children to cut their teeth easily (Burne, 
‘Shropshire Folk-lore,’ p. 195). A necklace 
of sections of the woody nightshade is cited 
in a Morning Post. article of a few years ag 
on the Cuming Museum, Walworth Road, 
S.E., where many material evidences of 
London superstitions are preserved. In 
Alsace stone ‘“‘ celts ’’ promote a In 
Sussex, necklaces of peony roots. n le 
Loiret, berries of the same, and ivy-roots, in 
necklaces. In divers parts of France, frag- 
ments of the mole in a little bag. In Lle-et- 
Vilaine, when the gums were hard and pre 
vented the teeth from coming through they 
were incised thrice a day with the point of 
the tooth of a wolf killed in snowy weather 
(whiteness being a desideratum). In Brit 
tany children are taken to the chapel of St. 
Eloi at Plouaret and their gums are rubbed 
with a piece of a horse-shoe found in the 
cemetery. (Sébillot, ‘ Folk-lore de France, 
p. 65). The first teeth to fall from a hors 
(the foal’s milk-teeth) assist dentition if they 
are attached to the child. (Grim, ‘ Teut 
Myth.’, pp. 658n. and 1175). ‘‘ To let child 
ren ride on a black foal makes them cut their 
teeth easily’? (Grimm, p. 658n.). Grimm’ 
Supplement has several toothache cures. 
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The Moors honour the teething process by 
an elaborate ceremony. 

The day the babe cuts its first tooth the 
mother gives a small feast called ars snin, 
the wediing of the teeth. She invites her 
friends and a large number of children who 
have cut all their teeth. She prepares a special 
dish called tafezra, ceinaeed of dried beans, 
dried peas and green peas. When it is ready 
she lets it get cold, and then she seats her babe 
on the Aid-el-Kebir sheepskin in the midst of 
the guests, and scatters seven handfuls of the 
mixed vegetables on its head. The children try 
to get hold of what has fallen on the ground 
and eat it up, while the women utter ulula- 
tions of joy. Every guest is supposed to partake 
of the dish, and the rest is sent to the neigh- 
bours. The object of this ceremony is to 
facilitate the cutting of the teeth and to make 
the child lucky. (Legey, ‘ Folklore of Morocco,’ 
p. 16 

Congenital teeth are a portent, and have 
other uses than that of chewing. ‘‘ If a child 
born with a tooth or teeth in its mouth passed 
its saliva over the bite or scratch made by 
any animal, the sore would be thus charmed 
away’ (Trevelyan ‘ Folk-lore of Wales, p. 
225). Similarly in Germany, “‘ a first-born 
child that has come into the world with 
teeth can cure a bad bite’’ (Grimm, ‘ Teut. 
Myth.’, p. 1152). In Ireland, ‘‘ if an infant 
is born with teeth, these must be at once 
drawn by the nearest blacksmith ’’ (Wood- 
Martin, ‘ Elder Faiths of Ireland,’ ii, p. 16). 
After norma] dentition is completed, 
the old women say, watch well when the child 
has finished cutting its first teeth, for if there 
is a parting between the two front teeth to 
admit the passing of a sixpenny-piece, that 
individual will have riches and prosperity all 
through life. (Trevelyan, ‘ Folk-lore of Wales,’ 
p. 268), 

At ante P. 81 I alluded to the possession 
by certain Breton families of bead necklaces 
with magical prophylactic properties. A 
fuller description of these articles may be of 
interest. The gougad patereu of the Morbi- 
han consisted of a string of beads of various 
substances, predominantly amber and polish- 
ed stones from prehistoric tombs. Some were 
in the possession of curés, who blessed them 
and hired them out as required. Each time 
they were to be re-threaded on an unused 
threefold cord of hemp. The borrower then 
sg the necklace nine times through the 

ame of his hearth-fire, against the sun’s 
motion ; after which it was put on and worn 
nine days. The cure of toothache was only 
one amongst its many virtues. These neck- 
aces were believed to have been made in the 
time of the fairies or of the saints, Another 
name for them was patereu catare. (Sébillot, 







































‘ Folk-lore de France,’ iv., pp. 76, 77). Gougad 
refers to the beads; patereu is connected with 
pater (noster), hence with the rosary; catare 
I should be glad to have explained. It is to 
be noted that somewhat similar collars have 
been found on skeletons in the Celtic or pre- 
Celtic tombs of Brittany. In Jersey, round 
beads of clay found in excavating mounds 
were pierced and strung together as amulets 
for health and luck; these were called Rou- 
ettes des Faitiauz, faitiauz being equivalent 
to ‘‘ fairies.”’ (L’Amy, ‘ Jersey Folk Lore,’ 
p. 89 
(d) Miscellaneous Superstitions, 


To make the teeth of another fall out :— 

Un homme veut faire tomber les dents & une 
femme ou lui rendre la bouche infecte, il se 
procure de sa salive, il y ajoute de vert de gris 
ainsi que du Tncar (terre dure jaune du pays), 
et de la pate lunaire; on broie le tout ensemble : 
on en fait un paquet qu’on enterre sous des 
excréments secs en disant: ‘Comme cette 
matiére reste toujours ici sans étre nettoyée, je 
veux que la bouche d’une telle ait le méme 
sort.’ Quelques jours aprés, les dents de 
Venvofitée tombent, et la puanteur emplit sa 
bouche. (Mauchamp, ‘Sorcellerie au Maroc,’ 
p. 269). 

The term ‘‘ wisdom tooth ’’ may once have 
had a more occult significance than that of 
appearing at the age of twenty. When Fionn 
MacCumhal wished to see into the future he 
placed his thumb under his Tooth of Wisdom. 
Some accounts say he even chewed it till the 
blood ran, so the virtue may have resided 
chiefly in the thumb, which he had scorched 
while cooking a magic salmon, and the tooth 
may have been merely the medium conveying 
the foreknowledge to his conscious mind. In 
several Highland toothache charms and their 
ritual the thumb played an important part: 
“Columba of the Incantations spoke in the 
right thumb of my King ’’—i.e., Jesus, etc. 
“The enchantment of the thumb of the 
Mother of God,’’ etc. ‘‘ Thumb of Peter and 
thumb of Paul. That will sever the ache 
from the bone; The thumb of the Son of God 
in heaven That can cure every tooth-pain.”’ 
These charms can be found in full, in the 
original Gaelic, the first in ‘ Carmina Gade- 
lica ’ and the other two in the Transactions 
of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, xvii. 

““Tf a girl about to be married has tooth- 
ache, she will sometimes be told, ‘ Ah! it’s a 
sign you don’t love true.’ ’’ (Leather, ‘ Folk- 
lore of Herefordshire,’ p. 114). Compare the 
French and Belgian proverb, ‘‘ Mal d’amour, 
mal de dents.”’ 

** Lose a tooth and lose a friend”’ can be 
understood in two senses, neither of them 
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valid everywhere. When a young native of 
Cape York in North Australia lost a tooth 
he gained a home. Every boy of this now 
virtually extinct tribe was, at a certain age, 
laid on his back with his head in a man’s 
lap. The man took a kangaroo’s bone in his 
left hand and a stone in his right. He 
inserted the bone first at one side of a front 
tooth and then at the other, working it side- 
ways until the tooth was loosened. Then 
with the stone he tapped it smartly, at each 
tap naming one of the territories owned by 
the boy’s mother or members of her family. 
The names were pronounced in a certain order, 
and the one which was being uttered when 
the tooth broke away designated the youth’s 
future abiding-place. (Reprinted ‘ Notes 
and Queries from the Somerset County 
Herald,’ June, 1909. No source given). 
The ensuing references are to the abridged 
edition of ‘The Golden Bough.’ Customs, 
etc., concerning the teeth: pp. 38, 39. Teeth 
of ancestor used in spell to bring sunshine, 
New Caledonia: p. 78. Teeth of kings pre- 
served as amulets, Cambodia: p. 109. Loss 
of teeth as result of breaking food-taboo, 
Samoa, p. 206. Chief’s teeth preserved as rain- 
charms, West Africa: p. 234. Like many 
European and Asiatic peoples (see my pre- 
vious article and above), the Incas of Peru 
secreted their fallen teeth, as well as their cut 
hair and nails, in niches, against an expected 
resurrection: p. 236. Toothache could be 
transferred to others via inanimate objects, 
among the Australian natives: p. 539. 


W. W. GILL. 


OLLAND OF BATH (clxxiii. 192).—The 
shop into which Miss Elliot turned for 
shelter from the shower of rain when she 
was walking in Milsom Street (‘ Persuasion,’ 
chapt. xix.) was Molland’s, the pastry- 
cook’s. At the time that Jane Austen was 
writing this novel (the manuscript is sub- 
scribed ‘‘ Finis, July 18. 1816 ’’) the shop was 
being kept by Mrs, Molland; her address is 
given in the Bath Directories 1805 to 1812 at 
No, 2, Milsom Street. Unfortunately the 
Bath City Library is not very strong in local 
directories of this period and I have been 
unable to examine any of the issues between 
1812 and 1819. Mrs, Molland’s name does 
not appear in the 1819 Directory nor in sub- 
sequent issues. 
She was no doubt the widow of Nicholas 
Peter Molland, pastry-cook at the same 
address, whose name is given in the Directory 


for 1800 and can be traced in the City Rate 








—. 


Books from the commencement of his tenancy 
of No. 2, Milsom Street, in 1781. 


Amprose Heat. 
Bath. 


PRYDON LEACH, 1708 (clxiv. 209).—Dry- 
den (to give him his correct name) 
Leach was a cousin of Jonathan Swift, and 
is mentioned in the ‘ Journal to Stella’ more 
than once; in Letter xiv., on Jan, 17, 
1710/11, Swift says: 
the printer I recommended to him for his 
Tatler, is a coxcomb; and yet to see how things 
will happen; for this very printer is my cousin, 
his name is Dryden Leach; did you never hear 
of Dryden Leach, he that prints the Postman? 
he acted Oronoko, he’s in love with Miss Crosse, 

According to the Bibliographical Society's 
‘Dictionary of Booksellers and Printers,’ 
1668-1725 and 1726-1775, he was the son of 
Francis Leach of Elliot’s Court, Little Old 
Bailey, London, who printed the Postman; 
he succeeded his father at the same address 
and as printer of the Postman, which first 
appeared with his imprint on July 1, 1707; 
he seems to have continued printing until 
1724. 

His father is presumably the Francis 
Leach, of St. Sepulchre, who, as a bachelor 
of twenty-two, had licence on Dec. 14, 1683, 
to marry Jemima Dryden of St. Bartholomew. 
the-Less, a spinster aged seventeen. 

Dryden Leach apparently married, as in 
1726 a Dryden Fo son of Dryden Leach, 
was apprenticed to Joseph Smith, of St. Cle 
ment Danes, bookseller; it is possible that 
the younger Dryden is to be identified with 
the man of this name who was, in 1763, 
arrested as one of the supposed printers of 
No, 45 of the North Briton. 

Patty Rolt, Swift’s cousin, whom he fre- 
quently mentions in the ‘ Journal,’ was also 
a cousin of Dryden Leach, and lodged with 
him from time to time. According to Mr. J. 
K. Moorhead she was “ apparently one of 
the many children of his [Swift's] uncle 
Goodwin ’’; this seems doubtful; it is pre 
bable that the connection with both Swift 
and Leach was through the Drydens. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


St. RAYMOND OF PENNAFORT (clxxiii. 
263).—According to the original edition 
of Meyer’s ‘ Conversations-Lexicon,’ this 
saint, born in 1175 at the castle of Pennafort 
in Catalonia, was of the family of the Counts 
of Barcelona and the Kings of Aragon. He 
studied law and became Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Bologna. In 1222 he became 4 
Dominican and was soon a popular preacher. 
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James I of Aragon took him with him to the 
council which dissolved the marriage with his 
cousin Eleanor. At this council he met the 
papal legate, who selected him to preach a 
crusade against the Moors. Pope Gregory 1X 
made him his confessor and assigned him the 
task of collecting the papal decrees of 1150 
onwards. In 1238 he became General of his 
Order. He made their rules stricter and 
visited all their houses on foot. In 1240 he 
resigned his offices and devoted himself to a 
life of meditation. He died in 1275 and was 
canonized. 

Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ under Jan. 23, 
has a notice of this saint in which a legend 
from Alban Butler’s ‘ Lives of the Saints ’ 
is given. In this we are told that the saint 
towards the end of his life was taken by the 
King of Aragon to Majorca, and had great 
success there in converting the heathen. Dis- 
gusted with the King’s immorality, he wished 
to leave the island but was forbidden. There- 
upon he spread his cloak on the sea, turned 
up one corner and attached it as a sail to a 
staff, and reached Barcelona, 60 leagues dis- 
tant, in six hours. This would seem to be 
more in keeping with the other Saint Ray- 
mond ‘‘non natus,’”’ who was greatly hon- 
oured in Spain as a worker of miracles, 


Epwakp BEnsty. 


Born 1175, a Catalonian; Archdeacon of 
Barcelona 1219; a Dominican 1222; General 
(third) of the Dominicans 1238-40; died 1275 ; 
canonized 1601; commemorated 23 Jan. A 
great canonist, he wrote much. Champion- 
ing sound doctrine, he repelled disintegrative 
ideologies. He aided Bt Peter Nolasco 
(1182-c, 1259) in work for Christians penal- 
ised by the Moors in Spain. For a time he 
was Pope Gregory IX’s confessor. A 
graduate of Bologna, where St. Dominic 
(1170-1221) was destined to die, the chapel of 
Il Santissimo Rosario in the church of San 
Domenico in that city, has a painting, by 

ovico Carracci, of his remarkable voyage 
from Majorca to Barcelona. He is repre- 
sented in many other churches of the Order 
of Preachers. His emblem consists of keys, 
like that of SS, Peter, Dominic, Petronilla, 
Benno, Zita, Hippolytus, and Jerome 
Emiliani. He has, of course, no English 
dedications; and St. Dominic himself had 
only one, seemingly, although his canonisa- 
tion was brought to a close on 3 July, 1234, by 
the Bull ‘ Fons Sapientiae.’ 


FreEpERIC Connett WHITE. 





OOSE-STEP (clxxiii. 263).—There seems 
to be some misconception as to the mean- 
ing of this expression. In our army the ‘“‘bal- 
ance step,’’ colloquially called ‘‘ goose-step,”’ 
is used only for the elementary training of 
recruits in marching; it consists mainly in 
advancing in slow time bringing the rear foot 
slowly forward for the next step, without 
unduly raising it from the ground, while 
keeping the body upright and evenly balanced 
on the other foot, and so on. The move- 
ment is practised both advancing and re- 
tiring. 

The Prussian Parademarsch is  some- 
thing quite different; it is a quick-step and 
consists in throwing the foot forward, with 
the leg straight, to the height of the knee, 
and then bringing it forcibly to the ground 
with a loud stamp. It should not be con- 
fused with the ‘‘slow march” sometimes 
used in our army in “ trooping the colour ’” 
and “marching past.’’ The Parade- 
marsch is used by the German army on 
ceremonial occasions, ‘‘ marching past,’’ and 
also by individual soldiers when passing and 
saluting an officer. 

A, H. Rapice. 


IGEON-FLYING IN INDIA  (elxxiii. 
263).—In many Indian towns are to be 
seen, rising above the flat roofs of certain 
houses, long poles with, at the top, a small 
square platform made of sticks. These are 
perches for pigeons, and can suddenly be 
dropped, by means of a cord, to make the 
pigeons perching thereon fly. The game 
seems to attract other pigeons to join your 
own particular flock. This may be the 

pigeon-flying indulged in by Akbar. 

A. R. 


HE SIGN OF THE PIG AND 
WHISTLE (clxxiii. 229, 264). — I 
have been interested in the Signs of 
Old London houses for many _ years, 
and quite agree with Dr, Bensty that this 
Sign did simply represent a pig with a whis- 
tle. It was a favourite amusement with cer- 
tain antiquarians—some jokingly and others 
seriously—to suggest complicated meanings 
to various compound and simple signs, e.g., 
Bull and Mouth was thus derived from 
Boulogne Mouth; the Goat and Compasses 
from ‘‘God Encompasseth Us’’; the Swan 
with Two Necks from the two nicks, the 
mark of the Vintners’ Company by the 
swan’s beak—though the sign was used on 
houses owned by innholders and not vintners, 
Balzac gave a few interesting notes on 
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Signs of Old Paris, in his novel ‘ La Maison 
du Chat qui pelote,’ translated as the ‘ Cat 
and Racquet,’ though strictly the pelote was 
the ball used in the jew de paume. He des- 
cribes the ancient sign ‘‘ représentant un 
chat qui pelotait . . . L’animal tenait dans 
une po ses pattes de devant une raquette 
aussi grande que lui, et se dressait sur ses 
a de derriére pour mirer une enorme 
alle,’’ etc. . . . ‘‘ It is proper to observe here 
that these signs, the etymology of which 
appears fantastic to more than one Parisian 
merchant, are the dead pictures of living pic- 
tures. .. . Thus the ‘ Truie qui file ’’ [the 
Sow which Spins], the ‘‘ Singe Vert ’’ [Green 
Monkey], etc., were caged animals, the skill 
of which amazed the passers-by, and whose 
education proved the patience of the trades- 
man of the fifteenth century.”’ 

[I have translated the last paragraph from 


Balzac. } K. Rocers. 


Are not the ‘‘ learned ’’ explanations of inn- 
signs as corruptions of words or sentences 
(such as “‘ pig and wassail bowl,”’ or ‘‘pyx and 
housel ’’) made without a due regard to the 
pictorial nature of the earlier inn-signs? 
The Bull and Butcher could hardly be con- 
nected with ‘‘ The Boleyn Butchered,’’ or 
The Elephant and Castle with the Infanta 
of Castile, if one bore in mind a painted sign- 
board without words. It is to be observed 
that few philologues give due weight to other 
possibilities than those of language and 
phonetics—which may result in many 
“‘phony’’ explanations—if one may drop into 
slang—and undoubtedly Dr. BeEnsty is cor- 
rect in calling attention to the pictorial evi- 
dence of stall-carvings and illustrations. 
“Going to pot” is still a common collo- 
quial phrase in America, if not here; but ‘‘a 
facetious rendering of the Bear and Ragged 
Staff’ is a more convincing origin for the 
Pig and Whistle—because it is pictorial— 
than ‘‘ pige-washail’’ or any of the other 
“* learned ’’ suggestions, 

LOGOPHIL. 


L¥* (rectius JUS) PRIMAE NOCTIS 

(clxxiii. 134, 175).—On the day that the 
second reference appeared (4 Sept., 1937) 1 
saw in the Manchester Guardian an article 
by Ivor Brown in which it was stated that, 
though some people denied the existence of 
Jus Primae Noctis, Dr. Coulton had conclu- 
sively proved that it actually occurred. No 
reference was given, and I do not know where 
Dr. Coulton has discussed the question. 
Musical readers will remember that in the 





last act of Mozart’s opera of ‘ The Marriag 
of Figaro,’ the Count publicly renounces this 
right on the grounds that he would no 
claim as a duty what ought to be given » 


a pleasure, “we 
. H. Donps., 


‘“() RARE BEN JONSON ” (clxxiii, 154 

196, 267).—I have not seen the original 
letter which proposed that this should 
read ‘‘ orare Ben Jonson,’’ and interpreted 
as ‘‘ Pray for Ben Jonson,’’ but I have see 
several discussions of the suggestion, and 
one very strong point against it has not been 
mentioned, namely, its religious and_politi- 
cal bearings. Ben Jonson died in 1637, whe 
Puritan feeling was very strong in London, 
when the Roman Catholic Queen Henrietta 
Maria was extremely unpopular, and when 
there were the strongest suspicions that 
Charles I and Laud were attempting to re 
store the Church of Rome. It seems incredi- 
ble that anyone should have dared to put up 
a ‘‘popish’’ inscription in Westminster 
Abbey in such a state of political feeling. 
The stonecutter would surely have found 
ls, 6d. very poor recompense for losing his 
ears on the pillory, and the anonymous gen- 
tleman ran the risk of being traced and spend- 
ing the rest of his life in prison. Puritan 
opinion could not have been defied in this 
way without causing a great deal of excite 
ment, and as there is not the smallest trace 
of any such agitation, we may take it that 
the inscription was not meant as a prayer for 
the dead. This is additional to the point 
which your correspondent Dr, Bensty has 
already made conclusively, that the words 
do not bear the meaning that has been put 
upon them, 

M, H. Dopps. 


“TYMPEROR OF THE UNITED STATES” 
(clxxiii. 133).—This fantastic character 
is introduced incidentally into ‘Th 
Wrecker,’ by Robert Louis Stevenson ani 
Lloyd Osborne, 
M. H. Dopps. 


AMES FOR THE POLE-STAR (clu. 
407, 463; clxxi. 65).—In Agni, the la 
guage of the Golden Coast natives, the pole 
star has the name méti, alteration of o m éali 
(i.e., ‘fit gives the road ’’). ; 
The Dyoulas of Western Africa, speaking 
the language Mandé, call the pole-star touré. 
(René Basset in the Revue des Traditiom 
Populaires, vol. xvii., Paris, 1902, p. 275). 
Orro F. Basie. 
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The Library. 


A Dictionary of American English on His- 
torical Principles: Part II, Baggage- 
smasher-Blood. Edited by Sir William 
Craigie and James R. Hulbert. (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press; Oxford University 
Press. 17s, 6d.), 


pes new part of the American Diction- 
ary offers a great deal that is interesting 
in the way of words denoting things, ani- 
mals, plants, and occupations or aspects of 
persons. The proportion-of words marked t+ 
as having 7 gag within the United 
States is high. The “ baggage-smasher,’’ 
with which we start, is a good representative 
of the whole: an old English word, retained 
in its original use after it has been generally 
abandoned in English, combined with a later 
English word which, as applied to persons, 
preserves a slight flavour of slang, and then 
the whole used as a half-humorous word, and 
that since the eighteen-fifties for a railway por- 
ter. Among English words which have changed 
meaning, a noteworthy example is ‘‘ bald,”’ 
which has received in American a curious de- 
velopment, going beyond the like tendency in 
English making it virtually equivalent with 
“white.”’ A ‘“‘ bald,’’ however, in the sense 
of a bare mountain-top, still retains the ori- 
ginal significance. The bare whiteness of a 
skull is, one may suppose, the connecting 
image ; one recalls Emily Dickinson’s “‘ bald- 
headed life,’ said of the body in the grave. 
The white-headed eagle-emblem of the United 
States is the ‘“‘ bald eagle ’’ or ‘‘ bald-headed 
eagle”; and apropos of this one may turn 
to ‘‘ bird’? and find it again not only as the 
“ Bird of Freedom,’’ but likewise as the ‘“‘Bird 
of Washington,” which is the bald eagle in 
its immature stage. In 1831 Andubon is 
quoted as saying ‘‘ This new species of Eagle, 
“The Bird of Washington’ . . . is indisput- 
ably the noblest bird of its genus that has yet 
been discovered in the United States,’’ and 
in 1874 Coues explains that ‘‘ From the cir- 
cumstance that several years . . . are re- 
quired for the gaining of the perfect plum- 
age, when the head and tail are entirely 
white . . . ‘Gray Eagles’ and ‘ Birds of 
Washington’ are much the more frequently 
met with.” ‘ Bird’? as slang for a first- 
rate person or thing, or simply for a person, 
is marked as American. Under ‘“‘ bail ”’ we 
did not find the cricket use. ‘‘ Balloon” in 
American has made “ balloon-frame”’ and 

balloon-house ’—meaning a structure of 








light wood uprights simply nailed together. 
‘* Ballyhack ’’ — ‘‘ go to Ballyhack!”’ — an 
imaginary place, is said to have been a com- 
mon expression in New England in the 
‘forties; origin unknown, Ireland naturally 
suggested. ‘“ Bang-up’”’ in the ’thirties was 
a word for a heavy overcoat, and a quotation 
shows it surviving into the ’seventies. ‘‘ Bank- 
full’’ (‘‘ the creeks are running bank-full ’’) 
is a useful descriptive word, in more exten- 
sive use, it is suggested, than with us. The 
so familiar verb ‘‘ to bank on ’’—count on, 
rely on—appears as an American invention no 
older than the ’eighties. The amusing uses 
of “banner ’’ for ‘“‘ first-rate,’’ ‘‘ worthy to 
carry the banner,”’ give pleasant illustration 
of the simple imagery which so often enlivens 
the American vocabulary. ‘‘ Banquette’’ or 
‘* banquet ’’—a raised sidewalk or footpath— 
is to be noted as one of the few words here 
derived direct from the French. Another is 
‘‘bateau’”’ or “ batteau,’? a light, flat- 
bottomed river-boat; and from American 
French we have ‘“ bayou,’’ a channel or 
swampy stretch of water. ‘‘ Barbecue’”’ and 
its several derivatives make a good series of 
articles, in which the distinctive American 
feature is the use for a party where the prin- 
cipal fare consists of an animal or animals 
roasted or broiled in the open air. “ Bark ’’ 
gives us not only ‘“ barking up the wrong 
tree,’ but also ‘‘ barking ’’ as a method of 
killing squirrels; the bark of the tree imme- 
diately beneath the squirrel being struck by 
a bullet, and producing so violent a concus- 
sion that the animal is killed by it, without 
being mutilated. ‘‘ Baron” in the Ameri- 
can sense of a commercial or financial mag- 
nate seems to go back to the early nineteenth 
century, the first quotation (1818) being ‘‘ The 
name of a Jew and ‘ rag-baron’ is synoni- 
mous.’’ A waste-paper-basket in the ’forties 
was known as a “ barrel ’’—we are not told 
whether this still is so; as the sum of money 
provided to finance an election campaign it 
is yet lively. ‘‘ Barrens’’ for tracts of land 
bearing little vegetation, having sometimes 
a descriptive word affixed, goes back to the 
eighteenth centur. ‘‘ Basket’? is a word 
from which some homely compounds have 
arisen, e.g., “‘ basket-meeting,’’ a picnic to 
which the company bring each his own pro- 
visions in a basket. ‘‘ Bead’’ for the knob 
which forms the front sight of a gun, and 
‘* to draw a bead on ”’ for ‘‘ to take aim at,”’ 
good expressive words, date apparently from 
the ’thirties. ‘‘ Bear’’ yields a good harvest 
of locutions not all of which have anything 
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to do with the word in any of its English 
senses ; thus, derived from Creole-French and 
sometimes spelt baire, it may mean a 
mosquito-net. ‘‘ Bear-wallow’”’ is a shallow 
depression, which is or may be supposed to be, 
made by the wallowing of bears. ‘‘ Beat,’ 
again, is a word which American vigour of 
speech has drawn into a great deal of ser- 
vice. In some regions it means a division of 
a county ; the path or track of a bear or deer 
is its beat; the beat of a thing is anything 
that excels it (‘‘ I never did see the beat of 
that boy’’). These uses fall out naturally, 
so to speak; it seems otherwise with the use 
in journalism for the securing and getting 
out a piece of news before one’s competitors, 
though the following quotation reveals the 
way of it: ‘‘ Not one of them [newspaper 
correspondents] goes to bed . . . without fear- 
ing that he has suffered a ‘ beat.’’’ Thence 
it easily comes to signify the conquering 
item itself (“This was the langgest price 
paid for a newspaper ‘beat’ up to that 
time ’’). Not till the twentieth century, 
however, do these quotations give the word 
without inverted commas or italics. Collo- 
quially we have ‘‘ beat ’’’ as a loafer and also 
as one who does not pay his bills; and “ beat 
one’s way ’’ as travelling without paying fare. 
Perhaps the oddest word of this group is 
“ beaternest,’’ ‘‘ beatornest ’’ (which is also 
found as ‘‘ beatenest ’’ and ‘‘ beatermost ’’), 
meaning best or greatest. ‘‘ Beaut.’’ as an 
abbreviation of ‘‘ beauty ’’ (‘‘ Ain’t she a 
beaut !’’) is marked as of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Not a great number of _ historical 
words occur ; ‘‘ Beecher’s Bible ’’ is one, mean- 
ing a Sharp’s rifle and alluding to Henry 
Ward Beecher’s saying that the Sharp rifle 
in dealing with Kansas slave-holders wielded 
‘more moral power , . . than a hundred 
Bibles.’”? For. the well-known ‘‘ bee’’ in the 
sense of a meeting of neighbours to perform 
some task in common, the Dictionary refuses 
the suggested derivation from the bee as so 
sociable and so industrious, though the 
‘O.E.D,’ accepts it. It is a thoroughly 
American expression going back to the mid- 
eighteenth century. The first quotation given 
here is “ 1769 Boston Gazette 16 Oct. (Th.), 
Last Thursday about twenty young Ladies 
met at the House of Mr. L., on purpose for 
a Spinning Match; (or what is called in the 
Country a Bee).’’ Under ‘big’ are one 
or two interesting nicknames: ‘‘ Big Knife ”’ 





Indian for a Virginian and also for 
American (in contrast to an English) white” 
man; ‘‘ Big Muddy,” the Missouri River, 
derived, though mistakenly, from an Indian 
name ; “ Big Four,” a railway connectin 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St, 
Louis. A curious use, resulting from con- 
fusion, is seen in ‘‘ bind on”’ (cf. ‘‘bound’’)) 
in the sense of border on (‘‘ The State of New 
York . binds on Lake Erie to Niaga 
on the whole extent of Lake Ontario”) 
‘Black’? with its compounds comprises 
articles which total all but thirty-six columng 
and make exceedingly good reading especially 
in natural history. Historical are ‘‘ Black 
boy,’’ the term among the Indians of Mary- 
land for youths just entering the ranks ¢ 
their bowmen, and used also from 1763 
1769 of the frontiersmen who blacked their 
faces in imitation of the Indians and fol 
lowed James Smith in an endeavour to p é 
vent trading with the Indians of rere 
vania; ‘‘ Black code,’’ legislation applyin 
only to the coloured population especially ¢ 
a southern state before emancipation ; ‘‘Bl 4 
Republican ’’—a southern nickname current 
from 1856 to 1866, referring to the republi- 
cans’ advocacy of negro emancipation ; 
‘“‘ Black snake,’’ an abolitionist—a retort to 
the nickname ‘‘ Copperhead.’’ ‘‘ Bleeding 
Kansas,’’—applied in sympathy or derisic 
according to the side one was on—was in 1 
during 1854- 1860, while the slave question was) 
being debated. A nickname of another 
quality is the ‘‘ Blizzard State ’’ for Dakota, 
“ Blanket,’’? besides some picturesque figura- 
tive uses, has a number of compounds ug- 
gesting the practical utility of blankets be 
yond what we find in England—such as the 
‘* blanket-coat ’’ of which it is said that it 
was at one time common in the West, often 
with the black stripe of the border of 
blanket crossing the garment here and there, 
It will be seen that Part II of the Diction# 
ary offers a fine representative assemblage ¢ 
American words and idioms. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 266, col. 1, 1. 29, for “ Royal In 
stitution ” read Royal ‘Artillery Institution. — 
Notices to CORRESPONDENTS. 4 
Tue Manager will be pleased to forw 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ \ 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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